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TO THE OLD. 
CHEER up, dear old hearts; 
You seem lonely to-day, 
With no stir in the house, 
And the “children” away. 
Some sleep in the valley— 
Some roam the world wide— 
While the last left your hearthstone 
This morning, a bride ! 


Cheer up, for there comes not 
An hour, dark or fair, 

Not an evening or morning, 
Or season of prayer, 

But your dear ones recall you, 
(Forgetting you, never,) 

In response to the love 
That has followed them ever. 


Cheer up, for the seed 
You have sown by the way 
In the hearts of your children 
Bears sweet fruit to-day; 
For the lessons they learned 
In their youth, by God’s grace, 
Old Time with his finger 
Can never efface. 


Cheer up, dear old couple, 
Still green be your hearts 
With the freshness and love 
That a good life imparts. 
You are heaven’s anointed, 
For sowing and reaping, 
You have done your whole duty; 
God have you in keeping!— 


a tm 0 
THE STORY OF A SEAL. 
{Frem the French. 


Some years ago a German artist was travelling in Norway, on 
foot, with his knapsack on his back and his stick in his hand. He 
stopped wherever he pleased, sometimes to sketch a landscape 
at his leisure, sometimes to paint the strange costumes of the peo- 
ple of those almost unkuown regions. He lodged, most of the 
time, in the cottages that he fell in with on his road; he laughed 
at the hardships that he had to bear; with the heedlessness of 
youth he scorned comforts, thinking himself fortunate when he 
could get a piece of salt fish or a slice of smoked reindeer flesh. 

Well, he had found, not far from the North Cape, excellent quar- 
ters in a family consisting of a fisherman who had lost his wife. 
His mother of eighty took care of his four children, the eldest of 
whom was seven years old. There was in the house also a seal, 


which the fishermon had found on the sand just after harpooning 
the mother of the poor animal. 

No sooner was it admitted into the cottage than the seal became 
the friend of the family and the playmate of the children. It 
played from morning till night with them; would lick their hands, 








and call them wttha gentle little cry, which is not unlike the 
human voice, and it would look at them tenderly with its large 
blue eyes, shaded by long black lashes. It almost always fol- 
lowed its master to fish, swimming around the boat and taking a 
great many fish, which it delivered to the fisherman without even 
giving them a bite. A dog could not have been more devoted, 
faithful, teachable, or even more intelligent. 

There is a superstition in Norway that evil genii enter into the 
bodies of seals, and that they carry misfortune to those who do 
not kill these animals. The fisherman’s old mother, who was full 
of these ideas, did not cease, from morning till evening, to declare 
that the seal showed itself too cunning to be anything else than 
one of these genii. She predicted all sorts of misfortunes that the 
evil beast would draw on the family. It happened that one of 
the children fell ill. Dame Revsbota repeated anew, so loud and 
so often that the seal was the cause of this illness, that the fisher- 
man, weary of her clamour, one fine morning took the poor crea- 
ture with him, rowed it out into the open sea, and there, more than 
four leagues from the shore, he threw it into the water and hurried 
home as fast as sails could carry him. Entering his cottage, the first 
thing that met his view was the seal lying close to the cradle of 
the sick child, and as soon as it saw its master it dragged itself 
towards him and overwhelmed him with its caresses. 

“You see,” cried Dame Revsbota, “ you see this evil spirit will 
not depart from our house. The child was better this morning, 
but since the horrid thing returned the fever has appeared in our 
little invalid more violently than before. Kill this unlucky seal 
or your son’s fate will be decided.” 

The fisherman drew his knife from his girdle; but his heart 
would not let him kill the creature that was showing him so much 
affection. The next day, hater fortifying himself with a good 
allowance of corn brandy, the fisnerman again took the seal with 
him, hailed a steamer which was going to Hamburg, went on 
board, and sold the seal to a sailor. A fortnight afterwards, as 
he returned from his boat one evening, the fisherman saw the seal 
playing with the children in front of the cottage. Just at this time 
it happened that the German artist was lodging in the house of 
the Norwegian fisherman; moved by the fidelity of the seal he 
took it under his care, and protected it from the superstitious ideas 
of Dame Revsbota, who at last ceased to complain about it. 

But it happened that from this time misfortunes fell rapidly on 
the household. the grandmother broke one of her best wooden 
jars, an unknown distemper broke out among the reindeer, the 
nets of the fisherman were torn against the sharp edges of a rock, 
and a succession of storms, almost unknown during that season, 
prevented him for more than week from putting to sea. 

‘The seal |!” repeated the oldwoman; “the seal!” it is to that we 
owe all this; while it remains in this cottage misfortune will re- 
main here also.” 

Little by little the fisherman adopted his mother’s superstition ; 
so one day, soon after the tempests had ceased and fish had again 
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become abundant, he drank a triple portion of corn brandy, and, 
almost intoxicated, he called the seal as it swam and gambolled in 
the water, and made it go into the boat, there he put out its eyes 
and threw it into the water. 

“T am at last rid of it!” he said. “If I have not had the heart to 
kill it, at leastin blinding it I have taken away every chance of 
its returning to the house.” 

During the night the artist was awakened by strange moans. 
Some one knocked gently at the door, and seemed to be imploring 
help. The artist wished to get up and open the door, but the old 
woman opposed him desperately. “It is the spirits of the night,” 
she cried; “ they willkill the children. I know what a similar act 
foolish pity cost one of my neighbors; the Nikars struck her on 
the head, and from that time she lost her reason. For pity’s 
sake don’t open the door!” 

The stranger yielded, bnt rather because the cries had ceased. 

In the morning, when they opened the door, they found the seal 
lying cold and bloody before the door-step, It had returned to die 
before the dwelling of the ungrateful master who had taken its life 
away. 

The fisherman silently lit his pipe and walked off with a surly air, 

The old woman exclaimed, louder than ever, that it was witchcraft. 

The children amused themselves by jumping over the dead body 
of the friend who had so often carressed them. 

As to the artist, he set to work to make a study of the seal from 
nature, feeling very sorry for the cruel ignorance which had caused 
the death of the faithful creature. 





THE HUNTED SURGEON. 


A younG surgeon, having tried in vain to get into practice, at 
last fell upon the following expedient to set the ball to rolling, 
He sprang upon his horse once a day and rode at full speed 
through the town. After an absence of an hour he would return 
and carry with him some of his instruments, thinking if he could 
impress his neighbors that he had praetice they would begin to 
place confidence in his ability. 

A wag, whomore than suspectad the deceit which he was 
practising, determined to know the truth. He accordingly kept 
his horse in readiness and the next time the doctor galloped past 
his door, sprang on his steed and placed himselfon the young 
gentleman’s trail. 

The doctor saw the man following at his heels, but did not, at 
first, evince any uneasiness. At length, however, he thought it 
advisable to turn down a narrow lane. The pursuer followed oa 
like an evil genius, but the doctor not discouraged, as another 
road lay a short distance ahead of him, down whieh he turned. 
The other kept close at his heels, and the doctor grew impatient 
to return home. There was no house by the way at which he 
could afford any pretext for stopping. In the meantime his sad- 
dle-bags were with him, and he was otherwise equipped for. busi- 
ness, so that he could not return, in the face of his neighbor, with- 
out exposing the secrets of the trade in the most palpable manner. 
Every bound of his steed carried him further from his home, and 
the shades of night began to fall on hill and dale. Still the sound 
of horse’s hoofs were thundering in his ears, and he was driven to 
his wits’ end; but just as he reached the angle of the wood he 
heard a low moan. A man lay prostrate near the fence of a mea- 
dow, and blood gushed from a fearful wound in his arm. He had 
cut ap artery with his scythe, and was in.danger of immediate dis- 
solution. The young ductor sprang from his horse and staunched 
the wound. Bandages were applied, and his life was saved. The 








pursuer had also thrown himself from his horse, and as the surgeon 
tied up the last bandage, he looked up in his face and said : 

“ How lucky, neighbor, that I was able to arrive in time !” 

The wondering spectator was silent with awe; and, after assist- 
ing the wounded man home, he told sucla miraculous tale to the 
townfolxs as secured to the young surgeon a reputation not only 
for skill, but also for supernatural prescience. Thus did the me 
rest accident contribute more to his advauce than years of studious 
toil could have done; and the impertinent curiosity of a waggish 
neighbor opened for him a path of business wh.ch the most in- 
fluential patronage might never have been able to provide for him, 


ee 


A PILL MAN IN SOCIETY. 


Dr. GRaNvriwe tells a story about the famous Morrison, the 
inventor of ‘ Morrison’s pills,” which at one time were as famous 
in England as “Brandeth’s pills” were, at. a later date, in this 
country. Morrison and his wife went to Paris, and wished as the 
rich pill-maker explained to a friend, to be introduced into the 
greaf world of fashion. ‘There is no difficulty about that,” said 
the friendly counselor; ‘are you prepared to spend five-thousand 
francs for the hire of a splendidly-furnished palace for three days, 
and three thousand more for the hire of a suitable retinue of atten- 
davts, together with about twenty-thousand more for refreshments, 
besides handsome fees to the principal singers of the Italian opera 
and the opera comique, with their conductors—in short, are you 
ready to spend fifty-thousand francs on a fete, which will make 
anepoch, as we Parisians say!” ‘Quite ready,” was the reply, 
“and delighted to doit.” Never did the quiet and silent streets 
of the aristocratic quarter of Paris present such an unprecedented 
array of beautiful carriages as conveyed the eliteof high and 
fashionable Parisian society to the brilliant assembly of Mr. and Mrs. 
Morrison, both of whom did the honors of the evening admirably, 
especially the lady, who appeared perfectly qualified-for her posi- 
tion. Atone o'clock in the morning a magnificent supper was 
served, following a most delightful concert, in which the united 
talents of the two opera companies achieved a marked suceess. 
At dawn of day the dukes and duchesses, and counts and count- 
esses, and all the rest of the aristocratic company began to disperse . 
and as each guest stepped into his or her carriage, he or she re- 
ceived a splendid enameled card, with an inscription in French 
which the increasing daylight enabled the curious to read: ‘“ Mr. 
Morrison presents his thanks, and begs to recommend his never- 
failing vegetable pills, sold at the Hygeian Temple, City Road, 
London.” Imagine the feelings of the deluded haut-ton of Paris 





THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


AcoorDING to the ancient Egyptian astronomy there are seven 
planets: Two, the Sun and Moon, circling around the Earth, the 
rest circling around the Sun. These planets they arranged in or- 
der (beginning with the planet of the longest period,) as follows: 
1, Saturn; 2, Jupiter; 3, Mars; 4, the Sun; 6, Venus; 6, Mer- 
cury; 7, the Moon. The seven days in order were assigned to the 
planet which ruled the first hour, and thus the days were named 
as follows: ‘The Sun’s day (Sunday); the Moon’s day (Monday, 
Ludi ;) Mars’s day (Tuesday, March ;) Mercury’s day (Wednesday, 
Mercredi ;) Jupiter's day (Thursday, Jeudi ;) Venus’s day (Friday, 
Veneris dies, Vendredi;) Saturn’s day (Saturday, Italian Jl Sabbato.) 
Dion Cassius, who wrote in the third century of our era, gives this 
explanation of the nature of the Egytian week, and of the method 
in’which the arrangement was derived from their system of astron- 
omy. : 
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MIND READING. 


Tats is a name giver to a power or faculty possessed by some 
persons of discerning the object of which another‘is thinking. It 
is necessary that the two persons shall be closely connected by the 
hands clasping and by holding each other. The one whose mind 
is to be read thinks steadily of a thing which can be touched. The 
mind-reader undertakes to lead him to that thing and to put the 
hand he is holdirg upon it. This is a singular power, but that it 
is a power is shown by the mind-reader having his eyes bandaged 
so that he cannot see at all; then if there are obstructions in the 
way to the object thought of, which they must go around, or steps 
to go up or down, the eyes of one must do for both, and the mind- 
reader knows these things in the way as fast asthe other seea 
them,—knows them from him. So, for the time, one mind does 
for both, and one set of senses. 

A gentleman of Iowa has veen going through the country re- 
cently, giving exhibitions of this power, which he discovered in 
himself about three years ago. So far as the writer knows this 
power and its manifestations are entirely different from anything 
claimed by mesmerists, and are a perfect novelty. If it were all 
it seems to be, it might be dangerous for one to be too near a mind- 
reader, as any of his secrets might be known or read, if he hap- 
pened to be thinking of them at the time. 

Mr. C. H. Rideout, of the Wisconsin Institution for Deaf and 
Dumb, proves to be a mind-reader of the first order. ‘I'o blindfold 
a deaf-mute seems to be putting him at too much of a disadvant- 
age, but Mr. Rideout unerringly leads his tester round the obsta- 
cles in the way to the object thought of. Atan exhibition given 

« by him, the thing thought of by one person was a stone behind a 
woodpile, at the side of-the church in which the exhibition was 
given ; and out of the door, down the steps, and round the pile Mr. 
Rideout went unhesitatiugly till the stone was reached. In a pri- 
vate company, once, a gentleman thought of a certain key of the 
piano. One who had uot only never learned to play at all, but 
who had never even heard a piano, could hardly be expected to 
know the differences of the octaves‘or the names of the keys, yet 
Mr. R., put the finger upon the right key at once. The power to 
do thus is a curious one, but Mr. R., does not look upon it as very 

“mysterious or valuable, though a good means of amusement.— 


Kentucky Deaf-Mute. 
oo 


THE BIDDEFORD GIRL KIDNAPPING 
CASE. 


THI8 is the way the Biddeford Times tells it: Eighteen years 
ago a man came from New Hampshire to Biddeford by the name 
of C. F. Clark, who is now accused of kidnapping. He was em- 
ployed some ten years as overseer on the Laconla corporation. His 
wife had a sister, whose husband had deserted her with an infant 
child named Florette Moulton, who since has always gone by the 
name of “the little Clark girl.” Mr. Clark took charge of her un- 
til she was eight years of age, when he sent her to Hartford, Conn., 
to be educuted in the Deaf-Mutes’ Asylum. Her father, Jacob 
Moulton, returned after eight years’ absence. In afew years, 
with his wife, he went tv California, leaving Florette in the care 
of her aunt. After two years’ absence her father returned to Saco 
and married a woman by the name of Mrs, Lagard. In a short 

"time they moved to Ferry Beach, and took Florette with them, 
who was employed as kitcheu girl todo the drudgery, &c. A 
number of week lately she has been hired out to Mr. Wallace, to 
do kitchen work and make herself useful. She has not been al- 
lowed to go among her deaf-mute friends, nor any of her mother’s 








folks for over two years, and has in consequence been very lonely 
and sad all this time. Last week two of her deaf-mute friends 
called on her, one of them being a former classmate. They went 
to walk. Her stepmother had left strict orders with Mrs, Wallace 
that Florette was not to go anywhere, and she was not even allowed 
access to her own trunks, her stepmother carrying the key with 
her. Floretteconcluded not to return again to Mrs. Wallace’s, 
and decided to go with her friends. She left her trunk with all 
her clothes at Mrs. Wallace’s, who refused to let her have them; 
neither has the girl received any pay for labor at the Wallaces’. 
That is the way she was kidnapped. 


CR ee ee 
BIRD’S NEST ON A STEAMER. 


A SWALLow has built its nest on one of the life-preservers 
placed under the cabin roof in the forward part of the steamer 
Senator, on the Pacific coast; and there the feathered mistress 
chirps gaily while the boat is passing down the river, unless she 
should take a notion to try her wings for a little exercise. While 
she was hatching her eggs she remained in her nest almost steadily, 
but since she has a young brood to feed she is away quite often 
searching for their daily bread to furnish them. She follows the 
boat up and down the river, and if two or three steamers should 
happen to be in the river together and she should be temporarily 
absent on a foraging expedition, she will always select that which 
contains her home and family.—Pordand ( Ore.) Bulletin. 


—_ or 


CHINESE COOKERY. 


AMERICANS who dine with the Chinese are surprised at the per- 
fection to which they have carried their cooking. During a recent 
Chinese banquet in San Francisco, an orange was laid in the plate 
of each guest.. The vrange itself seemed like any other vrange, 
but on being cut open, was found to contain, within the rind, five 
kinds of delicate jellies. One was at first puzzled to explain how 
the jellies got in, and, giving up that train of reflection, was in a 
worse quandary to know how the pulpy part of the orange got out. 
Colored eggs were algo served, in the inside of which were found 
nuts, jellies, meats, and confectionery. When one of the Ameri- 
cans present asked the interpreter to explain this legerdemain of 
cookery, he expanded his mouthin a hearty laugh, shook his 
head, avd chucklingly said: ‘‘ Melican man heap smart; why he 
not findee out.” 





ACVURATE, BUT AMBIGUOUS. 


The following is an illustration of the inevitable ambiguities in- 
volved in accurate language. One gentleman observed to an- 
other— 

‘JT have a wife and six children in New York, and I never saw 
one of them.” 

‘‘ Were you ever blind ?” F’ 

“OQ, no,” replied the other. 

A further lapse of time, and then the interrogator resumed the 
subject : 

‘Did I understand you to say that you had a wife and six chil- 
dren living in New York, and you had never seen one of them ?” 

*« Yes, such is the fact.” 

Here followed a still longer pause in the conversation, when the 
jnterrogator, fairly puzzled said. 

“* How can it be that you never saw one of them ?” 

“ Why,” was the answer, “one of them was born after I left.”— 
Oncea Week. 
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[CORRESPONDENCE ] 
A NEW SCHOOL. 


Scuoots for the deaf are multiplying. A new one has recently 
been added to the list, which will be known as the Cincinnati Day- 
School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

On the 2nd of November the Board of Education of this city, in 
response to a petition presented by the parents of a number of 
deaf children resolved, to open a school in one of the public school 
buildings in order to afford that class of pupils equal advantages 
wit h hearing and speaking children. R. P. McGregor, B. A., was 
appointed to take charge of it and on Monday, the 9th, the school 
was opened in the Second Intermediate school-house, on Ninth 
street near Main, and a class of thirteen pupils organized. It is 
expected that by the beginning of the new year that number will 
have increased to twenty. The school hours are from 9 to 12 a. M. 
and 1:30 to 4 p. m. The pupils have two recesses, one in the morn- 
ing and the other in the afternoon immediately after the hearing 
pupils. 

There are twenty or twenty-five pupils now in the State school 
in Columbus from this city and as it is considerably crowded, 
doubtless the new school will soon be abl to relieve it of that 
number or more. 

There are between forty and fifty educated deaf-mutes in this 
city, many of whom have families, and alljare industrious andseem 
to be doing well notwithstanding the general complaint of hard 
times. They have no organized society among themselves and do 
not propose starting one. They howeve: meet every Sunday in 
St. John’s Church, corner of Plum ond Seventh streets, to attend 
religious services which are conducted by Messrs. Barrick and 
Vance alternately. The average attendance is twenty. Althongh 
the services are held in an Episcopal Church the forms of that 
Church are not followed nor are any of the attendants members 
of that Church so far as your corres» ondent is informed. 

Cine innati, Ohio Nov. 22 1875. CINCINNATUS. 





FROM NEW YORK. 
4 BIRTHDAY PARTY AT TARRYTOWN. 


A BIRTHDAY party under the auspices of the Sunnyside Social 
Club, of Brooklyn, was tendered to Mrs. Victoria Greer, the esti- 
mahle wife of a young deaf-mute, on the 20th of November last, 
at the residence of Mrs. Greer, in Tarrytown. 

Shortly after nine o’clock, the parlors were crowded almost to 
overflowing by the assemblage of the members of the Club and in- 
vited guests. Dancing was the order of the evening, according to 








custom. Music was furnished for the benefit of the many speak- 
ing ladies present. Dancing went on until eleven o’clock, when it 
was stopped to partake of a splendid collation. At twelve o’clock 
the guests dispersed to their homes, having apparently greatly en- 
joyed themselves. 

The occasion is, we believe, remembered by the guests as one 
of the most successful of all the efforts made under the auspices of 
the Club. The committee were Messrs. Chas. O’Brien and Henry 
Greer and Misses Reed and Denite. Floor Manager—W. A. Bond, 
assisted by Mr. Beebe (speaking.) Peter Witschief (brother of 
the President of the Club,) Moses Heyman, John Dunlap, Edwin 
Hodgson, Geo. L. Reynolds and others were present. 

CENTENNIAL. 


—_—— 


NEWS FROM BOSTON. 


Ths Boston Deaf-mute Library Association held a meeting on 
Wednesday evening, November 17, 2875, and voted to reconsider 
their action at a previous meeting, on the question of the removal 
of E. N. Bowes as a member of the Association. (It will be re- 
membered that the motion to remove Mr. Bowes was lost by one 
vote.) The question was then put to the meeting again, and Mr. 
Bowes was removed as a member, by a vote of 51 yeas to 11.nays 
—a very decisive vote. 





PERSONAL. 


WE wouldremind our readers that we are wholly dependent upos 
their good nature and courtesy forthe mattercontained inthe Persone 
al Department. It does not take long to write and send a short item 
for this department, yet the shortest item about an Old school-mate or 
friend may be of more value than all the rest of the paper toany oneof 
our readers. Weask,therefore, that each and every oneof our readere 
willconsider himself or herself one of the editorsof the Personal 
Column,and send any thing, no matter how little, which may be o 
interest. 

Mr. J. H. Purvis, formerly of the Columbia Institution e 
Deaf and Dumb, who, during the last four years, has taaveled 
over the greater part of the United States, writes us that fhe is 
getting a little tired of his wandering and unsettled life, and con- 
templates going into business and settling permanently in Denver, 
Colorado. The day before the date of his letter, Mr. Purvis had 
just arrived in Trinidad, Colorado, from an extended trip through 
New Mexico. He thinks that New Mexico is a “ very dangerous 
and hard Territory.” He further says “ prices are high ,at the 
hotels; two-thirds of the people don’t believe in the Bible ; a good 
many stores are open on Sunday; and the merchants told me that 
their business is best on Sundays.” ln the course of his wander- 
ings, Mr. Purvis fell in with a deaf-mute miner, Wm. P. MILLER - 
MAN, who was educated at the Pennsylvania Institution. Last 
March, Mr. Millerman fell down a mine and broke his leg and 
arm, in consequence of which he is now lame. 

Mr. Frep. L. Rew, a graduate of the Deaf-mute College, and 
now a teacher in the Nebraska Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
is devoting his spare time and cash to farming. He owns thirteen 
acres of land near the Institution; and writes that he spent the 
whole of his last vacation in improving and cultivating them. 

Mr. W.S. Coopsr, formerly a pupil of the Missouri Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, we learn from the Dallas (Texas) Herald, 
took an active partin the base-ball touruament at the recent Lamar 
County Fair, acting as short-stop for the club from the town (Paris) 
where he resides. 

Mr. Wi.ttAM Martin CHAMBERLAIN, formerly editor of the 
Gabette and Friénd, and lately manaying editor of the Marblehead 
(Mass.) Messenger, has accepted a position as teacher in the new 
4nstitution for the Deaf and Dumb at Rome, New York. 
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SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


(From The Cincinati Oommercial.]} 

‘Come up and see our school for deaf-mutes.” 

“Tl do it.” 

“ When? 

“ Now.” 

" « And write it up?” 

*"Yes.” 

“Good enough. This is the first successful effort to establish a 
school for deaf-mutes in Cincinnati, and it ought to be encouraged. 
Don’t you think so? 

*T think a description of the school would make some interest- 
ing reading. 

The conversation was between the reporter and a member of the 
Board of Education. Less than three weeks ago the Board de- 
cided that the deaf-mutes of the city, whose parents were unable 
to send them away to school, should have the advantages accorded 
to their more fortunate companions, a free school in their own city, 
where they could attend and still remain in the city under the 
care of parents and friends. 

While nearly every State in the Union has provided excellent 
schouls for deaf-mutes, they are simply located at one point in the 
State, and the poor unfortunates, who are less able to leave home 
and go among strangers than any other class, are forced so to do if 
they obtain any of that education of which they stand in so great 
need. 

Cincinnati is probably the first city to set the example of estab- 
lishing schools for these unfortunates in connection with the District 
Schools, and it is to be hoped that it will be imitated by every city 
in the land whose population is sufficient to warrant such action. 

“How many pnpils have you in the school ?” 

The question was asked at random by the reporter, as he walked 
up Nine street with the member. 

“‘ Not over twenty,” was the reply; “ but that is nearly as many 
ag one man can teacn. ‘The operations of the school-room are 
much more detailed in nature than with others, and one teacher 
can not take care of as many as where he can talk to them and 
make them readily understand.” 

“Do they all live in the city?” ‘Yes; all he has at present. 
You should have seen how eager both the children and their par- 
ents were to take advantage of the opportunity offered. They 
were enrolled on Wednesday, after we decided to open the school, 
and they could scarcely be perszaded to wait until the next Monday 
for the school to open. Said one father: ‘ This boy is the smartest 
of my twelve children, and I couldn’t bear the idea of sending him 
away from home among strangers. I am very glad the school has 
been established.’ They all thoroughly appreciate the advantages 
offered them, I assure you.” 

By this time the sehool-room had been reached. It is the second 
story of the Intermediate School building on Ninth street, near 
Main, and opens off the room occupied by Professor Fillmore, the 
Principal of the school. The reporter was received by the Princi- 
pal, who kindly laid aside his multitudinous duties to lead the way 
to the school-room. 

‘“‘ The teacher, Mr. McGregor,” he said, “is himself a graduate 
of a school for deaf-mutes, having lost his hearing at the age of 
seven, and almost entirely forgotten how to speak before he en- 
tered the State School at Columbus. He, however, converses 
very readily now, having good use of his organs of speech and a 
ready flow of language He isa fine scholar and a gentleman in 
every particular. 


He threw open the door to the school-room. To the general ob- 





server there was nothing to indicate that it was not an ordinary 
school. The pupils, keen-eyed, active and restless, were seated at 
desks arranged as in the ordinary school-room. Before them on 
the desks, or in their hands, were books, slates and writing material, 
and on the black-boards were the usual characters aud character- 
istics incident to the school-room. 

Ths teacher was seated at a desk instructing a single pupil. 
Classes in schools of this description are difficult of management, 
especially when the pupils are but just commencing. His back 
was toward the door, and he, as well as every pupil, was uncon- 
scious of the entrance of any one into the room. All was silence 
to them, a complete and eternal silence. The heaviest footfalls, 
the banging of doors, or the usual clatter of the school-room, were 
unheeded here. The instructor, although not entirely deaf, is so 
nearly so that, without the education received at the deaf-mute 
schools, he probably would be without the use of language. By 
means, however, of the education acquired at the Columbus school 
and at the College for deaf-mutes at Washington, he is able to ar- 
ticulate readily, and by watching the motion of the lips, aided 
by his ability to hear under certain circumstances, he is able to 
carry on a conversation with ease and intelligence. He is him- 
self a marked example of the triumph attained in this branch 
teaching. 

The pupils were, most of them, young, but three or four in the 
school being apparently over twelve years of age. But two of the 
whole number had ever attended school before, yet in the two 
weeks since the school had opened most of them had learned the 
manual alphabet so that they can “ pronounce” with the hand any 
letter pointed out to them. 

The teacher, on being made aware of the reporter’s presence and 
errand, greeted him heartily. He had, he said, plenty to do with 
his pupils, but was glad to give any needed information which 
prove beneficial to the deaf of the city or to the public at large. 

It was difficult for the reporter to realize that the person ad- 
dressing him, speaking so readily and excellently, was unable to 
hear his own voice, or, except under most favorable circumstances, 
a sound of any kind. Yet such was the case; but by carefully 
watching the reporter’s lips, and by what he was enabled to hear, 
he experienced no difficulty in conversing readily. 

He was, he said, much pleased with his school. 

Had he taught before? the reporter asked. 

“ Yes,’ he replied ; I taught three years at Frederick, Mary- 
land.” 

‘And do you think the school here will be a success?” 

* Yes; my pupils are doing well. They spells words of three 
letters already.” 

What is the plan pursued in teaching ?” 

1 teach them first to make the letters with the hand. 1 write 
the letters on the board, and teach them to form them first.” 

Here he arose and walked across the room, touched a boy on the 
shoulder, and motioned him to the board. There was no way of 
calling him except by going to him. The boy eagerly took his 
place at the board, looking with a keen, anxious gaze from the 
teacher to the letters, and from the letters to the teacher. He was 
fully alive to the situation. He thoroughlly enjoyed learning, as 
the sparkle in his eyes and the eager manner showed. 

The instant that the pointer touched a letter tbe hand came up 
in a grotesque shape. Another letter, and the hand changed 
shape in an instant. Another, and other, and still another, and 
the little fingers fairly flew into the various formations needed, 


and the change from one letter to another was instantaneous and 
without the least effort. He could evidently “ say his letters.” 


The bright eyes sparkled and danced, the lips moved, and a short, 
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quick laugh. of satisfaction, showed how thoroughly pleased the 
little fellow was with his success. He was allowed to take his 
seat, and for the next fifteen minutes his companions in the ad- 
joining seat employed himself in making grimmaces at him to “show 
off” at the expense of the others. 

_ “You teach the letters first,” said the reporter, “what then?” 

“Then we teach them to write and spell out small words. 
Words convey ideas, and we must give them the words in some 
way, and teach them what they mean. For instance, I write the 
word ‘box,’ I teach the boy to spell it on hand, and then by pan- 
tomime, show him that the word means a box, so with the word 
cow. After he spells it, I by pantomine, give him to understand 
what animal it represents. So with such words as ‘good,’ ‘bad,’ 
&c.; by the expression of the countenance, or by motions, I can 
teach them the meaning of almost any word.” 

“Then after they learn the meaning of the words, they spell them 
out on their fingers in conversation with one another, do they?” 

“Yes, part of them. In ordinary conversation, however, they 
spell out only a small proportion of the words, and express the 
others by motions or expression. ‘The principal object in teaching 
them the letters on their finners is to be able to communicate to 
them the meaning of words. Then with these words ideas may be 
furnished and more words presented.” 

“Here a pupil in the farthest corner of the room commenced a 
series of gestieulations calculated for the teacher’s eye. The mo- 
ment he caught it, his fingers commenced flying, accompanied by 
motions of the head and body. The teacher watched him carefully 
and in a moment replied. The motions were more graceful, the 
formation of the letters by the hand more rapid, and the general 
pantomime much less.” 

“He was asking,” said the teacher, “the meaning of the word 
despise.’ He always asks the meaning of any words he does not 
understand.” 

“How loog has he attended school?” ‘Five years. He attended 
in Columbus. I will show you a sample of his composition.” 

The instructor crossed the roem, and taking the pupil’s slate, 
returned with it. On it had been written a number of words to be 
used in the formations of sentences. The sentences were neatly 
written beneath them. Below is a correct copy of the form given 
the pupil, and also of the sentences formed by him and written on 
the slate. It will be seen that in his case the most difficult portion 
of the task had been completed, and he is in a condition to readily 
receive ideas through that only channel, words. 

The words given are those written by the instructor, to be used 
in the formation of sentences. 


The sentences which follow are those written by the pupil : 


* | You, 

The, 

You, She, 

Are | They, Will | Mr., 


The, (noun.) The, (noun.) 
I 





I. 


Are you going to visit the Ohio river? Yes. 

Are they pleased to work in the manufectory chair ? 

Are the bad boys and girls often disobey their parents and teach- 
ers? Yes. 

Will you please to ask your friend to give you a picture book? 

Will she want wash the dishes and sew her dress ? 

Will Mr. Fay may come and visit this school-house? 

Will the lion want to kill a cow and eat it? 

Will it light to-day ? 











When will I may decide to go to Columbus orI stay here? 

On another part of the slate was written, for the teacher’s pri- 
vate eye: 

“T am very feeling fear that you will punish me.” 
like some scholars ?” 

This pupil, a young man of twenty, has been five years in school. 
He, with one other, are the only pupils in the school who had 
made any advancement before the opening of the present session. 

By the permission of Professor McGregor, the prineipal, the 
reporter briefly interviewed the youug man through the medium 
of pencil and paper. The questions were written by the reporter 
and quickly answered by the pupil. It was especially noticeable 
that he, while following the pencil, kept his fingers constantly in 
motion. He was evidently spelling the words out on his Angers 
as they were wrttten down. 

The followiug are the questions written by the reporter and the 
answers given. 

Question. Do you like the school? 


“Do you 


Answer. I like the school, 


yes. When I will leave the school, one year. I always love work 
hard. 

Q. Do you like this better than Columbus? <A. I likein Cin- 
cinnati. , 


Q. Do you live here? A. 
Buckeye and Eden. 

Q. Do you read the papers? A. [often read it. 

Q. Shall I put your name in the paper? A. My name is 
Lewis Menke. I’s twenty years old. 

The other pupil who has been in school before is about fourteen 
years of age, and begins to write simple sentences. 

The instructor in the school, Mr. Robert P. McGreyor, is a 
native of Hamilton County, and, judged by preparation, experience 
and ability, is thoroughly fitted for the position. As to his pupils, 
did those of the common schools exhibit one-half the interest which 
they do, they would undoubtedly succeed far better than at present 
in their pursuit of knowledge. 


eee OS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I live on Twelve Main, between 





FROM OHIO. 


Ir seems from communications appearing in the Cincinnati papers 
that that city is to havea day-school for deaf-mutes to-morrow be- 
ing the day on which it is to be opened ; and let us hope that the affair 
will be a permanent success 

IfI mistake not, it was attempted once before to start aschool ofa 
similar character, but from the want of an efficient man to conduct it, 
the enterprise soon fell through,and was not revived untila few 
weeks ago. 

Mr. R. P. McGregor had for some time been in consultation with the 
Board of Education as to the establishment of a school for the deaf- 
mutes in the city, and how successful he has been in his endeavors 
is shown by his appointment as teacher of the school, 

Ifthe citizens of Cincinnati will now convince themselves that such a 
school is a necessity to the city and will take an interest in seeing that 
it shall be a permanent Institution, I am sure they will, ere many 
days pass, not regret it, for the teacher they have appointed will cer- 
tainly endeavor to do his duty, as heis in every respect well qualified 
for the position to which the Board of Education has appointed him. 

The following are the proceedings of the Board of Education pertain- 
ing to the establishment of the school as published in the Cincinnati 
Commercial: 

A petition by thirty-six parents of deafang dumb children was read 
asking for the establishment in this city of adepartment for the edu- 
cation of their deafand dumb children. Referred to the Committee 
on Ungraded Schools. 

The Committee on Ungraded Schools reported that they had consid- 
ered the petition for the establishment ofa school for the inatruction 
of deaf-mutes, and .they recommended the establishment of such a 
achoo! in one of thé rooms of the Second Intermediate School-house. 
They further recommended that a salary of $1,000 be paid to the teacher 
of said school, to be increased $100 the second year, and $100 the third 


year; and tiey also recommended the appointment of R. P. MeGregor 
as such teacher, The report was accepted and confirmed, 
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A few days later the item below appearedin the Commercial. 

On Monday next the school for deaf-mutes of this city, ordered by 
the Board of Education, will be opened in the Second Intermediate 
School building, on Ninth street, near Maine. There-are at least fifty 
deaf-mutes of the school agein this city. Only fifteen have applied 
thus far. All who desire to attend should apply promptly. 

Iam sorry to see that some one, evidently feeling dissatisfied be- 
cause a deaf-mute was appointed to take charge of the school, has 
some out in a card in one of the papers, in which he is of the opinion 
that the appointment of a deaf-mute isa mistake and thata hearing 
gentleman should have been given the teachership of the sehool in 
order that the deaf-mute children might be taught to speak. Judging 
from the tone of the card it is evident that the writer ofitis not well 
informed on deaf-mute instruction or is one of those ‘‘country greens” 
who suppose that deaf-mute institutions are places where the deaf 
are taught to hear and speak. 

I know such suppositions to be common among country people; the 
writer of this himself, when the subject of his attending the Institu- 
tion at Columbus, after losing his hearing, was under consideration, 
having manifested an opposition to going, was told that it (the Insti- 
tution) was a place where they cured deafness, and thatifhe went he 
would likely have his hearing restored, This inducement, of course, 
had the effect of banishing my opposition towards the place; but I 
found out ere loug after my arrival how badly I had been sold, I am 
not sorry now, however, that I came, and feel thankful, as every deaf- 
mute should, that such an institution for educating the deafand dumb 
is in existence, even though it does not pretend to restore one’s hear- 
ing or speaking. 

I do not see what objections there should be against employing a 
deaf-mute teacher, so long as he is competent to discharge his duties 
well; and that, lam sure Mr. McGregor is iully able todo. The peo- 
pie of Cincinnati should not allow themselves to be taken in simply 
because some one deems it unwise to employ a deaf-mute teacher to 
teach their silent children. 

Things at the Institution Lere are progressing finely. Mr. James M. 
Park has been appointed to take Mrs, Patterson nee. Miss Gilder- 
sleeve place. Mr. John E, Townsend is spending a few days among 
friends at the Institution. 

We are informed that Mr. Amos Eldridge, a graduate of the Institu- 
tion, is hard at work on a couple of aquariums which he proposes to 
put on exhibition at the Centennial next year. *,* 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, November, 7. 1875. 





FROM HARTFORD, CONN. 


Six or seven years ago, a deaf-mute boy was sent here from Palmer, 
Mass., believed to be and registered as,an orphan. He pursued the 
usual course of study for six years, staying here vacations because he 
had no home to which he could go. When asked about his parentage, 
he said that he remembered having a father and mother, sisters and 
brothers, but he could not tell where they were, or how he was lost to 
them, He had faint recollections of being in a large school for deaf- 
mutes, of travelling by boat and rail, tillhecame here. Ashe grew 
older, he thought more and more on the subject, and, one day, seeing a 
picture of the New York Institution, said he had been there. But he 
was notsurevfit enough to write and make inquiry. However, on 
his graduation, and following this possible clue,/our Principal wrote to 
the New York Institution, asking if aboy by the namie of Joseph 
Shaler had been init. Great was thesurprise,to find that this boy 
was once a pupil there; that he was believed tohaverun away and 
had been given up for lost; and that this supposed orphan had both 
parents living. as well as two brothers and twosisters, atMarathon, N. 
Y., there were still mourning for their lost one. When the thenews of 
the discovery reached them the joy of all concerned may be imagined, 
Joseph Shaler made haste to pack his trunk, bid good-bye to: those 
who had filled his world so long, and went tojthose who would hardly 
recoghize in the tall and robust young man, the boy of half-a-dozen 
and more years ago. 

The particulars of his “ running away,” which he gives according to 
the best of his memory, areas follows: Hehad been overa year at 
school, when, one Saturday afternoon, he went with another boy older 
than himself to the city to see the sights. In their wanderings, they 
went on boarda steamboat and became separated in the crowd on it. 
Joseph waited for his deaf and dumb friend, who found him not, 
though he doubtless searched diligently till the boat was on the point 
of starting. Joseph does not know to what place the boat sailed. It 
stopped at several landings and, possibly, the last one was Boston. He 
was kindly treated on board and given food by a colored boat-hand or 
steward, who was deafand dumb! He was taken care of by benevo- 


lent gentlemen and conducted from place to place till sent to the Asy- 
lum as stated before. 








Seme points will occur to the thoughtful reader : 

Why did not he remember sooner and more about his schoo! life in 
the New York Institution? How came the deaf and.dumb steamboat 
hand to give no information of the lost one, when inquiries were 
made? Why could he not write his parents residence, in addition 
to his own name which he preserved? 

But “ all is well that ends well.” 

Deafand dumb children are sometimes deserted by their parents 
and sent to institutions as orphans. We know of two such cases,in 
which the parents afterwards claimed the children, when they saw 
how well they could be educated and become useful and respected 
members of society. 

A death has occurred at the Institution, one ot the new boys, while 
apparently recovering from a throat disease, was attacked suddenly 
with paralysis ofthe heart. Another of the boys is suffering from 
pneumonia, caused by cooling off toosuddenly after playing ball. His 
companions had warned him at the time to ke more careful, but he 
thought himselfin no danger. The general health of the Institution 
is good, w. lL. B. 





INSTITUTION NEWS. 


OHIO. 


AS small-pox is quite prevalent in certain parts of the city, it was 
deemed best to have the whole household of the Lustitution undergo 
vaccination, in order to keep the scourge out. Accordingly, last week 
the doctor performed his operations upon the willing and unwilling, 
of which there-were not a few of the latter class. As a consequence of 
the doctor’s mark there were plenty of sore arms a day or two after, 
and the precautions taken by some of the pupils to guard the affected 
arm was quite amusing. A piece of pasteboard or leather from two to 
three inches long and an inch wide was obtained, and after being 
filled with pins, was placed over the sore spot, just under the coat 
sleeve, with the sharp point of the pins sticking out. Woe to the per- 
son then that struck that arm, either intentionally or unintentionally. 
Others adopted a more humane plan, i. e., by placing a placard on their 
arm with these words: Notice.—Sore arm. 

Thanksgiving day at the Institution was spent in the usual manner. 
School exercises were suspended, and every one wasallowed to enjoy his 
or her time as it best suited. At one o’clock the afternoon dinner was 
served, which, of course, was the main feature of the day, according to 
the pupils notion, and certainly it must have been from the manner 
they evinced their appreciation of the good things they had for 
dinner, The day was all that one could desire to go about the city and 
see thesights, among which werea street parade of the Columbus Cadets 
and other interesting features, nor did the pupils—the male portion of 
them- allow the opportunity to pass, to inhale the freshening and 
sunny atmosphere. In the evening, under the auspices of the literary 
society of the Institution, a pantomimic exhibition and other exercises 
of a literary ‘character were given, which were highiy appreciated 
by the audience that fiilled the chapel. *,* 

Columbus, Ohio, November 26, 1875. 
crac hai S58 1 tt 2 


MARRIED. 


In East Prairieville; October 26th, at the house of J.. E. Wood, Esq., 
the bride's father, Mr. George Harmon, of Fairbault, to Miss Ora E, 
Wood. The groom was oneof the first graduates of the Minnesota 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in this place. The happy bride is a 
young lady in full possession of all her faculties. The best wishes of 
inany friends attend them. The ceremony was performed by Rev. J. 
M. Rogers, and interpreted into the sign language by Prof. J. L Noyes 
—Faribault Republican. 
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ONE by one the luxuries of life are becoming so plentiful and cheap 
as to be within the reach of the poorest. A large lake has been dis. 
covered about forty miles west of Laramie, W. T., in the bottom of 
which is a large layer of Epsom salts in almost a pure state. 


REUBEN MOokg, aged 85 years, has left Springfleld, Ky., for a fishing 
and hunting expedition in the State of Texas. He has a gun made by 
himself, lock, stock, and barrel, carrying a ball weighing 40 to the 
pound, and be can plant a ball in the center of the target nine times 
out of ten. - 

THE framps, it is said, have a way of conveying intelligence to each 
other by marking gate-posts. A gentleman in New Haven, Conn.« 
annoyed by the frequent calls of these vagabonds, observed that they 
inspected the gate-post before entering, and, upon examination, found 
there a mark, which he rubbed out. He has not since been troubled 
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ANDREW SAKS. B. KATZENSTEIN 


OVER-coatTs, 
DRESS & BUSINESS SUITS, 
AND 
Gentlemen’s 
Eurnishings. 


FALL AND 


WINTER 
STOCK 


NOW OPEN 
READY MADE AND 
TAILoRING DEPARTMENTS 


Fully Stocked. 


A. SAKS & CO., 
816 SEVENTH STREET. 





L084 8° e BARDON, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


CORNER OF NINTH ANDDSTREETSN. W. 
Have just received afine assorted line of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS 
For fall and winter, which they are pre- 

pared to make up in the latest 


sept. 30. 


FITS CURED FREE!! 


Any person suffering from the above disease 
is requested to address DR. PRICE, and a trial 


bottle of medicine will jbe forwarded; by 
Express. 





FREE! 
The only cost being the Express charges, 
which,owing to my large business, are small, 
Dr. Price has made the treatment of 


FITS OR EPILEPSY 

a study for years, and he will warrant a cure 
by the use of his remedy. 

Do not fail to send for a trial bottle; it costs 
nothing, and he 

WILL CURE YOU 

no matter of how longstanding your case may 
be - how many other remedies may have 
faile 


Circulars and testimonials sent with 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE. 


Be particular to give your Express, as well 
es your Post Office direction, and 








dress, 
Dr. Chas. T. Price, 
67 William Stteet, New York. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
lin. 2in, 3in. Yecol. leo, 
1 time ... 0 75 1 50 225 ~ 800 5 99 
1 month 1 2 200 350 50 8 
8 times... 1 75 30 42% 70 124) 
2 mos......2 00 3 50 5 00 800 14 
5 times... 2 25 400 57 90 16 
Bmos.....250 450 650 100 18 00 
7 times... 2 75 5 00 72% 1200 20 
4 mos......3 00 5 50 800 1400 2400 
9times..82 600 875 1600 270 
.§ mos......350° 650 925 1700 3000 
ji times...875 700 1000 1900 3200 
6 mos...... 4 00 750 1075 200 3% 4 
9 “ 550 900 180 220 42 
2 6©*~—CO 700) 10 01600) = 00) 0 











T° INVALIDS. 


If you are suffering with Dyspepsia, Indi- 

estion, Constipation, Loss of Appetite or 

eneral Debility, get one bottle of BROWN- 
ING’S BITTERS, and use according to direc- 
tions, and if you are not benefitted by it go 
back to the party from whom you purchased 
it and get your money back. Ali parties sell- 
ing it are authorized to sell upon the above 
terms, For sale by Druggists and Grocers 
generally. 


BROWNING & MIDDI.ETON, 


Proprietors and Manufatturers, 
610 Pennsylvan. Avenue, 


RUNKS, TRUNKS, 


WHIPS, HARNESS, SADDLERY, 
SATCHELS, POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, 
SHAWL STRAPS, 

&e., &e., &. 

THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 


wrock 


WASHINGTON, 
AT THE 


Practical Manufactory 
OF 
Jas. S.' Topham & Co., 


425 Seventh St., adjoining Odd Fellow’s Hall. 


a ee es 


By all the most celebrated makers at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


JHWELEY, 


In every variety of the finest quality. 


SILVER WARE, 


Of the latest designs and most unique work- 
manship. 


PLATED WARE, 
New and Seeennh patterns of VERY 8U- 
PERIOR QUALITY. 


Clocks & Bronzes, 


Fancy Goods, etc., designed for 
Wedding Presents. 
M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO., 


llers, 1107 Pennsyl: Avenue. 


F. FREUND’S 


LADIES’ 
National Confectionery, 
‘DINING AND IcE-cREAM SALOON, 

520 Tenth street. 





D.C, 











Special attention to the wants of my pa- 
trons, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
Please reportimmediately any inattention on 
the part of the waiters. 


dy HOWLAND 





Dental Association 


HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 219 Four-and-a-half Street 


Ten Doors North of Pennsylvania Avenue, Easi 
Side, Opposite their old place of business. 


NITROUS OXIDE ADMINISTERED 


DENTAL WORK: 
Carefully and Properly Executed. 
Please give them a Call. 





POND’S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy for Internal 
& External Use. 


POND’S EXTRACT CURES 


PIuEs, blind and bleeding; INFLAMMATIONS 
and ULCERATIONS ; HEMORRHAGE from any 
organ—Nose, Gums, Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c; CONGESTIONS, ENLARGEMENTS. 
POND’S EXTRACT INVALUABLE 

For DYSENTERY and RHEUMATISM; Inflamma- 
tion of Eyres and EYELIps; Inflammation of 
OVARIES: Vaginal LEUCORRHEA; VARICOSE 
VEINS; Sore NIPPLEs, 

POND'S EXTRACT forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Physicians, ana everybody who hasever used 


it. 

PAMPHLET containing History and Uses 
mailed free on application, if not found at 
your Druggist’s 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 


TASTELESS 
MEDICINES. 


A prominent New York physician lately 
complained to DUNDAS &«& CO. about their 
SANDALWOOD OIL CAPSULES, stating that 
sometimes they cured miraculously, but that 
a patient of his had taken them without 
effect. On being informed that several imi- 
tations were sold, he inquired and found his 
patient had not been taking DUNDAS DICK & 





CO's. 

What happened to this physician may have 
happened to others, and DUNDAS DICK & 
CO. take this method of protecting physicians, 
druggists’ and themselves,and preventing OIL 
OF SANDALWOOD froin coming intodisrepute. 

PHYSICIANS who once prescribe the Cap- 
sules will continue to do so, for they contain 
the PURE O11 in the best and cheapest form, 

DUNDAS-DICK & CO. use more OIL or 
SANDALWOOD than all the Wholesale and 
Retail atm, gem Perfumersin the United 
States combined, and thisis the soLE reason 
why the PusE OILis sold CHEAPER in their 
Capsules than in any other from. 

IL OF SANDALWOOD is fast superseding 
every other remedy, sixty Capsules ONLY 
being required toinsure a safe and certain 
cure in six or eight days. From no other 
medicine can this result be had. 

DUNDAS DICK € CO’S SOFT CAPSULES * 
solve the problem, long considered by emi- 
nent physicians, of how to avoid the nausea 
and disgust experienced in swallowing, which 
are well known to detract irom, if not destroy 
the good effects of many valuable remedies, 

Soft Capsules are put up in tin-foil and 
neat boxes, thirty in each, and are the only 
Capsules prescribed by physicians. 

ASTELESS MEDICINES.—Castor Oil and 
many other nauseous medicines can be take.n 
easily and safely in DUNDAS DICK & COS 
SOFT CAPSULES, NO TASTE, NO SMELL. 

&@- THESE WERE THE ONLY CAPSULES AD- 
MITTED TO THE LAST PARIS EXPOSITION. 

Send for Circular to 35 Wooster street,N. Y 


SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES HERE. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


To the Editor of THE SILENT WORLD. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND. 
Will you please inform your readers that 
I have a positive 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


and all disorders of the Throat and Lungs, 
and that, by its use in my practice. I have 
cured hundreds of cases, and will give 


$1,000 00 


for a vase it will not benefit. Indeed, sostrong 
is my faith, I will senda Sample free, to any 
sufferer addressing me. t 

Please show this letter to any one you may 
nt who is suffering from these disease, and 
oblige, 





Faithfully Yours, 


D r. T. F. Burt. 


69 WILLIAM ST., New York 




















